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In Appreciation 


Each year the Taj staff faces the momentous task of publishing sev- 
eral issues of the Taj. They are not alone in this task, however, for back- 
ing them are the advertisers and patrons, without whose cooperation there 
could be no Taj. 


The advertisers and patrons have unfailingly given their support to 
both our literary issues and our annual, since the beginning of its publi- 
cation in 1918. 


We, as Editors of the Taj, and on behalf of the students of Harrison- 
burg High School, wish to express to them our sincere appreciation fon 
the support they have given us. 

The Editors’ 
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All art is the original work of the students. 


Snow 


The snow floats down from skies above, 
A symbol of our Father’s love; 
It paints the world a glistening white 
Untarnished by the black of night. 
Pete Mitchell 


Still 


Old Zeb’s Submarine 


GEORGE FIFER 


The wind howled as the hurricane swept up over the lonely sand dun- 
es and tore at the trim white cabin at the bottom of a tall lighthouse. Be- 
cause of the war it had been three years since the light had pried through 
the darkness but tonight it shot its friendly warning into the sky in every 
direction. Although the lighthouse had been dark for three years, Old 
Zeb, as he was known to everyone within twenty miles, had stayed in 
his small cottage beside the lighthouse for just such an emergency. 


In the late afternoon, just two hours before the hurricane struck, a 
powerful motorboat pulled up beside the small wharf extending out from 
the lighthouse. A tall figure in navy dungarees and a blue shirt jumped 
onto the wharf and secured the boat, while a shorter man whose gold 
braided uniform was drenched from spray, watched and nodded approvai. 
Beside the man was a small boy whose shivering body was wrapped in a 
coat much too large for him. As the two figures stepped out of the boat, 
Old Zeb emerged from his cabin and bellowed, ‘’Ollaw,” to the man and 
boy as they came up the slope. | 


“Howdy,” replied the man, “I am Captain Marsley of the United 
States Navy. Are you the lighthouse keeper?” 


“Sure am,” responded Old Zeb. ‘‘Name’s Zeb Mason, been lighthouse 
keeper for nigh on twenty years. I don’t have much to do, since the war 
started.” 


“We have some work for you tonight but first let’s take care of this 
boy,” said the Captain. Old Zeb’s eyes shifted to the boy who was about 
ten years old. “He lives in Rocky Point—his boat capsized. We fished him 
out but we are on a mission and couldn’t put into shore. This is our first 
stop so we thought maybe you could keep him until after the hurricane 
blows over. We have to go on to Deadman’s Shale and operate the beacon 
there.” 

“Operate the beacon? You can’t do that, there is a blackout on,” ex- 
claimed Old Zeb. 

“That’s just what we are here for,” replied the Captain. “There is a 
ship coming into the navy yards tonight. She is carrying a very important 
cargo. So important that we are lighting up the coast so that she won’t 
run aground in the hurricane. She may make it before the hurricane 
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strikes but I don’t think so. If she doesn’t she will need all of the light 
she can get to make port safely in a hurricane.” 


“But what about submarines?” asked Old Zeb. 


“We will just have to take a chance that they will stay under because 
of the hurricane,” answered Captain Morsley as he looked at the dark sky 
and the choppy sea. He said goodby and he and the sailor left. As the 
motorboat pulled away, Old Zeb and Roy went into the cabin. 


Some hours later as the hurricane swept across the country, Old 
Zeb and Roy were watching from the lighthouse. The light suddenly hit 
the dark hulk of a massive freighter pounding through huge waves. One 
of her masts was broken and the radio shack was a twisted mass of splin- 
tered wood and steel. In her side was a great gaping wound, through 
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which the sea water poured in and out as the ship rose and fell. Not far 
behind the black shiny bulk of a submarine tossed about in every direction 
but it was closing in fast on the disabled freighter. Evidently the Ger- 
mans knew how important the cargo was because the sub seemed intent 
on following the ship right into port. Both ships were almost at the be- 
ginning of the channel where the rocks were so bad. The ship reached the 
channel while it was still in front of the sub. 


Old Zeb did some quick thinking. Suickly he ducked the powerful 
search light and just as the sub entered the channel he flashed the light 
full on it. The lookout on the sub, who was relaying the course to 
his helmsman was blinded. This, plus an act of God in the manner of a 
huge wave, made the sub go out of control. It dashed into the rocks with 
such force that it sank in a matter of seconds. 


Roy stared out the window, stunned by the drama which his eyes had 
seen in the last few seconds. He watched the black waves roll over the 
place where the submarine had sunk below the surface. 


Suddenly he was brought back to reality by a slight sound, a sigh of 
contentment which had escaped from Old Zeb’s lips. He slowly turned a- 
round, just in time to see Old Zeb sink*to the floor, his hand clutching his 
heart. 


On his face was a look of peace and as he breathed his last breath—a 
sigh of contentment. For Old Zeb had just experienced the happiness of 
dying a hero. 


Why 


With all the beauty here on earth, 
I’ve wondered why it’s true— 
That God has never cared to make 
A simple rose of blue. 


Betsy Shank 
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“What's In A Nickname?” 


TOM DARNELL 


Of all the modern tendencies of the present day teen-age generation, 
the most interesting to me are their numerous and intriguing nicknames. 
This nickname fever has reached the stage that in almost every high school 
nearly every boy or girl has at one time or another had a nickname. Some 
“lucky” individuals, however, have acquired several such names. 


The origin of the majority of these nicknames is still a mystery to me. 
However, a large percentage spring from the exaggerated physical appear- » 
ances of the character which they portray. In our own school we hear 
the common ones of this type such as “Fate,” “Lard,” “Bones.” But on 
the other hand we have some rather unusual and exaggerated ones in our 
own school of this type such as: ‘“Mud-mouth,” “Timber,” “Totem,” “Mop- 
top,” “Crockhead,” “Feet,” “Monk,” ‘‘Proxi-locks,” ‘‘Deadeye,” or “Na- 
ture Girl.” 


Regardless of this physical appearance category there are some nick- 
names that just seem to pop up anywhere at almost any time. They usu- 
ally are derived from some little incident and are transformed into per- 
manent nicknames by constant usage. Of course a great number of nick- 
names originate from the brainstorm of our ingenious youth. Some exag- 
gerated examples of these found in our own school are: “‘Dago,” “Sook,” 
“Doorknob,” “Alky,” “Spider,” “Dumbo,” “Cornfield,” “Lame,” “Alpha- 
bet,” ““Rockhead,” “Amber,” and “Lurt.” 


To an outsider or an adult the nicknames employed by the modern 
teen-ager may seem a bit “strange.” To the teen-ager himself, however, 
they are as natural as the noisy display and “fast pace” so vividly por- 
trayed by this group today. 
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The Silver Gift 


NANCY HOSKINS 


Ronny and Lucinda each sat perched upon a dusted off sack of pota- 
toes, eyeing the distant haze of approaching dawn. It was a chilly, breezy 
morning. Lucinda’s green ribbons fluttered gaily—Lucinda was partial 
to green ribbons—even young Ronny’s yawns had almost all disappeared. 


Ma sat primly on the wagon seat beside Pa, who cracked his whip. 
importantly over Dover’s and Clementine’s heads. Each of the family wore 
a look of pleasant expectancy on his face. No wonder! The event of all 
events was here—the fair. 


Lucinda remembered, with a little pang of disappointment, Rachael’s 
not coming. Of all times for her own sister to have appendicitis! Besides 
Rachael’s missing the fun all the responsibility of young Ronny was ort 
Lucinda. But that was not nearly as bad as yesterday when Ma and Pa 
had actually talked of not coming. Fortunately, Widow Barkley had of- 
fered to stay with Rachael. 


Lucinda absently eyed the fancy boxes containing Ma’s handiwork. 
The large square boxes were filled with shining jars of canned fruits, pick- 
les and meats. Lucinda hoped Ma would get a prize this year but Ma was 
a little dubious after seeing Mrs. Sander’s. Pa was not bringing any ani- 
mals to the fair. Instead, he brought giant potatoes, solid cabbages and 
fat turnips. j 


As Lucinda gloated over her unaccustomed finery—a new green dress 
with three flounces, white gloves, patent slippers and her pride and joy— 
a pale straw bonnet trimmed with flowers and green ribbons—she tried 
to remain oblivious to Ronny’s demands for a promise to get him candy 
first thing. 


Suddenly, the horses quickened their pace as if in premonition of ex- 
citement. Faint sounds could be heard in the distance. Lucinda’s heart 
quickened its beating. Excitement fluttered through her. Soon they 
caught up with many other people who were on their way to the fair also. 
All were in a gay, nonchalant mood. Pa and Ma called greetings to friends 
here and there and Lucinda made note of what the other girls wore. She 
would be full of news for Rachael. 


After Pa had taken care of the horses and wagon, they all went to 
join the merrymaking. It was a picturesque scene. Among the general 
confusion, typical of every fair, the ladies and girls flitted to and fro, 
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showing bright colorful dresses, fine lace and neat ankles. Gaily painted 
booths and tents formed a large oval circle. A new delight was to be found 
in each one—candy, sugar cakes, ice cream, lemonade, fruits, toys, sou- 
venirs and games. A large open booth, painted white and decorated with 
multicolored paper streamers, filled up the space at one end of the oval 
circle. It had many shelves and sections and Lucinda immediately re- 
cognized the judging stand. 


Ronny took one look at the red booth, displaying its gingerbread men 
and sticks of striped candy, and he was off as if the ground was hot under 
his feet. As he ran, he turned and shouted, ‘Come on, Lucy. Come on. 
You promised.” 


Lucinda, trying to maintain a ladylike grace, started out after him, 
clutching her precious hat and emitting a small, resigned sigh. She would 
have preferred looking at the shawls, aprons and ribbons for it was only 
a week until Rachael’s birthday and Lucinda had been carefully saving 
her pennies for a present from the fair. 


When she caught up with Ronny, he was surveying the assortment of 
candies with wide, shining eyes. A look from the candy-man had sent a 
small, bashful thumb to his mouth. Lucinda obediently bought two sticks 
of lemon flavored candy and a big gingerbread man. Then she guided him 
to the booth of her choice. 


She politely spoke to the woman in charge of the booth. Hanging in- 
side the booth were aprons and shawls for every occasion. Fancy lace 
shawls touched edges with plain calico aprons. Ribbons of rainbow hues 
were wound around white cards. Some were tied around the stems of: 
artificial flowers. And then there was something which Lucinda did not 
expect. In a light brown, polished box, covered with glass, were several 
gleaming silver bracelets. How Rachael’s eyes would shine if she had one! 


Hastily, Lucinda counted the warm, moist coins in her hand—two 
quarters, one dime, five nickels and twelve pennies. Exactly ninety-seven 
cents left after buying Ronny’s candy and gingerbread man. 


With a growirg feeling of doubt, Lucinda timidly asked the lady the 
price of the bracelets. The price was five dollars each. Lucinda’s heart 
sank. An uncontrollable lump rose in her throat as she formed the small 
word, “oh,” on trembling lips before she turned slowly away. 


By this time the only remains of Ronny’s candy were the colored 
streaks across his face and a sticky mess on his hands. To quell his pleas, 
punctuated occasionally with a threat to run away and get lost, Lucinda 
bought him a red hat with a green feather in it at the toy stand. 
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With Ronny strutting and dipping his hat to imaginary characters, 
they started off to inspect the other side of the circle. As they went past 
the judging stand, Lucinda saw her mother giving the glass jars a brisk 
polish. 


Upon Ronny’s request to see the animals, they made their way out 
toward the pens. Few people had gathered here yet. Later when the judg- 
ing began the pens would be a main center of attraction. 


As Lucinda was musing on how her pet calf, Buttercup, would show 
these calves up, a small figure caught her attention. It was edging along 
the fence, trying to get close enough to pet a red and white spotted cow. 
Lucinda silently thought the small boy had better be careful. Not all of 
these cows were pets. Some, while being a perfect specimen of their breed, 
had perfectly terrible tempers. 


Just then, before she could call a warning, a small figure had crawled 
between the rails and was going toward the red cow. No one else was 
paying any attention to him. 


Without a second thought, Lucinda grabbed her hat and secured it on 
top of one of the posts, and told Ronny firmly to stand right where he 
was. Clamoring through the rails, she ran toward the boy just as a men- 
acing red bull began pawing the ground and started toward them. Quick- 
ly, she snatched the boy by an overall strap and pulling him along, she got 
to the fence where many other people were gathering, attracted now by 
the cries of the small boy and the cheers of Ronny. Several were over the 
fence and they helped Lucinda and the protesting child back to the other 
side. 


A whitefaced woman came running up with out-stretched arms and 
clasped the boy to her. Lucinda recognized her as the lady in charge of 
the ribbon booth. A little embarrassed, Lucinda rescued her hat, took 
Ronny by the hand and started to leave. 


The lady rose quickly after making sure the small form before her 
was not hurt in any way. She smiled warmly at Lucinda and thanked her 
sincerely for what she had done, as many other voices expressed approval 
of her bravery. 

The lady wiped away a remaining tear and said a little hysterically, 
“Larry wasn’t having much fun. I had to watch my booth and I didn’t 
know what to do with him. I told him to stay close to the booth and not 
get lost. I never dreamed he would come this far. I certainly had a 
fright.” Then she stopped a few seconds and went on, “I remember you; 


(Continued on Page 57) 
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“For The Beauty of the Earth” 


LESTINE JOHNSTON 


I live in a world more breath-takingly beautiful than you can imagine! 
As far as the eye can see, the world is spread out in incredible beauty; 
mountains, stretching like purple velvet against a radiant sky; the sun, a 
ball of molten gold—each beam that stretches down to earh, a spun-gold 
thread. Beautiful valleys, carpeted in green, decorated with multitudes 
of beautiful flowers; trees stretching towards the heavens, their leaves a 
million shades of green as the shadows play over them! A stream, the 
color of a brilliant blue sapphire, the ripples forming a setting of white- 
capped diamonds! All, a picture painted in the most beautiful colors from 
the Master’s pallette. 


No roads, no towns, nothing that man, in his search for power, can 
make, will ever change this scene! Hurrying through life, intent on per- 
sonal achievement, he will never see the world in all its beauty. But the 
beauty will always be there for me to see—for I am blind. 


Nightfall 


Darkness, 
Stealing over, 
Robing the sky’s blue 
Enveloping everything in its glory— 
Conquering. 
Sherley Smith 
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Reverie 


I wish that I could wander far 

And light beneath some distant star, 
And cause a dusky, foreign lass 

To smile and greet me as I pass. 


I wish to climb the mountains high 
And gaze about where eagles fly, 
And then drop down to places low, 
To sands, where sage and cacti grow. 


I want to chase a wayward stream 
Down where the endless waters gleam. 
Upon a white-sailed boat I’d start 

To fill the thirsting in my heart. 


I’d go where now a queen’s hand wields, 
And dance in Holland’s tulip fields. 

Then on to Spain with iron gates 

Where thrilling, new adventure waits. 


I yearn for days when I’ll explore 
And knock upon some distant door, 
And see how foreign neighbors look 
Outside the pages of a book. 
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Nancy Hoskins 


My Courting 


I sent my love a red, red rose 
Still fresh with morning dew. 
Next day she sent it back. Oh, dear! 
Her heart—I wish I knew. 


I sent my love some cloth of gold 
The best in all the land; 

But sure enough she sent it back 
How could I win her hand? 


I sent my love a box of sweets 
And tied in silver string, 

But right away it was returned— 
Why could she do this thing? 


But when I sent a chest of gold 
Not ere was it returned, 

’Twas not my love, but all my gold 
For which this maiden yearned. 


Dorcas Pearce 


Palestine 
JOSEPH BERNEY 


Ever since seventy A. D., when the Jewish people were forced out of 
Palestine by the Romans, they have been working to regain their national 
homeland. As the years have gone by, numerous incidents have hindered 
their progress towards that goal. They have endured many hardships in 
their fight but suddenly, on May 15, 1948, their goal was achieved, or so 
they thought. A national homeland was created, based on the democratic 
principles that we, in America, enjoy. That country, backed by the United 
States and formed bv the United Nations. found much opposition from 
other countries from the date of their formation. The average Arab has 
no dislike for the Jewish state but when enraged by his leaders he is will- 
ing to fight anyone or anything. The Arab leaders were against partition 
of Palestine and therefore declared that a state of war existed between 
the Pan-Arab League and the Republic of Israel. Greatly outnumbered, 
the Jews fought hard for their homeland until the United Nations stepped 
in with their mediator, Count Folke Bernadotte to find peace. Today peace 
reigns in Palestine but with the assassination of Bernadotte by the Stern 
Gang, a radical Jewish group, how long will his new-found peace last? That 
is a question to be answered in the future. 


For hundreds of years the Jews have keen the wanderers of the world, 
cast from one country to another. Living for one thing, their faith, they 
have endured through the ages while being used as the scape-goat for all 
ambitious aggressors. To return to worship again in the great Temple of 
their faith is the greatest aspiration of the Jewish displaced personnel 
of Europe. 


After World War I, the British Empire secured a mandate over Pal- 
estine and the Jews hoped that Palestine would be opened for immigra- 
tion. Then, the Arab leaders, who controlled the oil in the Near East ap- 
plied pressure and the British issued “The White Paper.” The British cut 
Jewish immigration in half and forbade the sale of land to anyone of Jew- 
ish origin in Palestine. Even so, conditions were good and the happy peo- 
ple who arrived worked hard to raise the standard of living in Palestine. 
The hard working Jews built many modern cities and started irrigation 
to make the desert land suitable for farming. Because of this, Arabs were 
no longer slaves for their leaders, so pressure was applied on the British 
and they refused to recognize the establishment of the new republic. Asa 
matter of fact, the British supported the Arab soldiers in their fight 
against Israel and without their support war could have been averted. 
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Great Britain supported Trans-Jordan in order to keep a power in the 
Near East to protect her oil rights and to see that Russia didn’t gain too 
much influence in Iran. By setting up this ‘‘puppet state” they could have 
a hand in any and all of the affairs concerning Palestine. For eight mil- 
lion dollars annually, King Abdullah was to protect England’s interest in 
the Near East and favor all of the United Kingdom’s policies. 


England is wrong to speak of Arab unity because there is no such 
thing. Just recently, King Abdullah stated that if any nation in the Pan- 
Arab League entered Palestine, they would be attacked by Trans-Jordan. 
Is this unity? 


And the point in favor of the establishment of a Jewish state in Pales- 
tine is that the Arab masses desire the presence of the Jews. To them, a 
Jewish country means a higher standard of living, and many modern con- 
veniences, for the Arabs have lived very poorly. The Arabs, for many 
centuries, have been living in a very low cultural status, the rate of illiter- 
acy is over ninety percent. Infant mortality is the highest in the world, | 
and poverty is as bad as it is in India. Disease is rampant as no medical 
facilities are available for the very poor. The arrival of the Jewish pio- 
neer means hospitals, medical schools, grammar and high schools, cultural 
institutions and a standard of living comparable to that in America. To 
prove that the Arabs are profiting by the presence of the Jews in Palestine 
it is noteworthy that the increase in Arab population is one hundred fifty 
percent since 1917. They have come mostly from Iraq, and as a result, 
that country is one of the most underpopulated Arab countries, if not one 
of the most underpopulated countries in the world. The Jewish pioneers 
have drained swamps, irrigated the desert, recovered mountains that have 
been denuded throughout the ages, and have made Palestine so produc- 
tive that today it is the second largest citrus producing country in the 
world. 


After the destruction of Jerusalem and many of its famous religious 
places, the Romans built Aelia Capitolina on its foundations. The few re- 
maining Jews around the world were forced to pay for the building of this 
city. Then, the beautiful cities of Palestine started their decline. Today 
the Jews still exist while Titus, “the man who wiped the Jews off the face 
of the earth” is dead and forgotten. 


All this time the holy places of Palestine; the Church of the Nativity 
in Bethlehem and the Church of the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem was in 
the hands of the Mohammedans. This was because one of Mohammed’s 
relatives had laid claim to the city of Jerusalem on behalf of his peopie. 
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Therefore the Mosque of Omar, one of the holy places in Jerusalem, be- 
came one of the great centers of the Mohammedan world. In this way, 
Palestine became the center of three religions—Judaism, which claimed 
Palestine as its birthplace and homeland; Christianity. as the country of 
its birth; and Islam, as a country of conquest. 


Throughout the entire middle ages two great “worlds” fought for 
possession of Palestine. Palestine was a battlefield between the Christians 
and the Arabs. The entire purpose of the Crusades was to conquer Pales- 
tine and reclaim the holy sites while opening the country to the world. Led 
by England and France, the Crusades were successful for several hundred 
years in which the Christian world realized greater gains than had ever 
before been imagined. Great churches were built and many cities sprang 
up around famous religious sites. Do not think that the Crusaders had 
an easy job, for they were greatly outnumbered, but continued to fight for 
their faith until they had won. 


In twelfth century, Saladin, a great Mohammedan leader reconquer- 
ed Palestine and reinforced the city of Jerusalem with walls that are still 
standing and in use today. After his death, anarchy reigned in Palestine 
and the Arabs controlled the land. Upon this the Arab leaders of today 
base their claim to the “Holy Land.” In 1517 the then strong Turkish Em- 
pire conquered the much weakened Arabs, and Palestine came under Turk- 
ish rule. Turkey reigned supreme until after World War I when she pick- 
ed the “Central Powers” as an ally. When the ‘‘Central Powers,” were de- 
feated, Turkey, as well as Germany and the rest were stripped of their for- 
eign possessions. Palestine was mandated to the British Empire in 1917, 
exactly four hundred years after Turkey had captured her. These years 
were centuries of terror, persecution and exploitation. Turkish rule was 
so harsh that an excessive tax was placed even on the planting of trees 
and the building of windows in houses. As a result the population decreas- 
ed greatly and the land depreciated from idleness. Palestine was falling: 
apart! 


It was in this condition that the British found the country when Lord 
Alenby walked into Jerusalem on Easter morning in 1917. But it was not 
destined for Palestine to become a British colony for she was simply man- 
dated to England for their protection. Thus, “The League” continued to 
keep any one country from calling Palestine her own. Under British rule 
the Jews thrived for a time but pressure from the Arabs turned the Brit- 
ish rule into a period of distrust and hatred. Arabs were placed in all high 
offices while the Jews were forced into submission and the country slowly 
began to show how it was affected by Arab domination. 
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The British Mandate was officially over upon the ending of the Lea- 
gue of Nations but troops remained in Palestine until a new mandate was 
issued by the United Nations Organization. This mandate was finally dis- 
solved on May 18, 1948 when the Republic of Israel was formed from the 
partitioned Palestine. 


Today, aside from the fact that there is Arab trouble, the Jews have 
internal trouble. The “Stern Gang” or radical group wants war. It was 
they who assassinated Count Folke Bernadotte and that same group has 
threatened the new United Nations’ Mediator, Ralph J. Bunche. They want 
all of Palestine and will fight for their aims. The Jewish government is 
fighting to destroy this ‘‘outlaw’’-movement before they force Israel into 
war with renewed vigor on the part of the Pan-Arab League. This is what 
the Republic of Israel doesn’t want because if she is defeated it means that 
she will lose her new-found homeland. She is willing to accept any reason- 
able proposition in order to keep peace and if possible she will stop the 
Stern Gang and all for which it stands. This new Republic is seeking as- 
sistance from the United Nations in the solution of her dilemma. ) 


On any other essay we could say “The End” but on this topic we shall 
not say finis because it is a never-ending story of the trials and tribulations 
of a people who have suffered many set-backs in their hopes for the pos- 
session of their ‘““Promised Land.” Already the words of the Prophet are 
being fulfilled; ‘‘the desert shall rejoice and blossom as the rose.” 


We now look forward, confidently to that day, when “they shall sit, 
every man under his vine and under his fig tree, and none shall make them 
nirarae 
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The Date 


GEORGE ALDHIZER 


Scene: The typical hall of a city high school. There are lockers 
along the wall, and in the center of the stage is a class-room door. 


At Rise of Curtain: Bell rings off stage. Class-room door opens and 
group of students file out. Then walking slowly, Margie comes out of 
class-room. She is a girl in her middle teens, blue-eyed, fair complected 
and obviously very popular with the boys. Behind her is Bobby, also in 
his middle teens. He is rather tall, with wiry brown hair that sticks 
straight up. He has a bad inferiority complex which makes him stutter 
and blush when he talks to girls. He follows Margie until he can make an 
intentional meeting that looks accidental. Then they walk slowly down the 
hall together. 

Bob. (ill at ease.} Uh—hi, Margie! 

Margie. (Unconcerned.) Hello, Robert. 


Bob. Uh, uh—look at the sky—hblue ain’t—uh—I mean—lIsn’t it a 
pretty day? It hasn’t snowed yet this year. 


Margie. (Beginning to catch on.) Yes Bob, it’s really a very lovely 
day! How are you getting along in Math. class? I just can’t seem to 
understand that stuff. Maybe I’m dense. . 

Bob. No, Margie, I don’t—think you’re dense. In fact—by the way, 
did you see the game Saturday? I believe the ole team is getting back 
the spirit. 

Margie. You did play a wonderful game. 


Bob. Well—I didn’t mean it that way.—(gaining confidence in him- 
self.) Oh! did you see how Mr. Bailey looked when the ball hit him on the 
head during the game? Ha, ha-ha! It’s a shame he’s so nearsighted— 
but, still he’s a good principal. 


Margie. How do you like my new dress? It was in the “Thrift Shop” 
window, and I just had to have it! 

Bob. Nice—uh, yes—nice. Uh, do you—have to be in early Monday 
night? I mean, does your mother mind if you ride in cars, | mean—uh— 
are the girls doing anything? I guess all the gang is going to the movies. 

Margie. Yes, I imagine so, Bobby. Of course some of the boys take 
girls. 

Bob. Well—I know yov’re in a hurry to get home. I just wanted to 
know if I could take you to the movies tonight—that is, if you don’t mind 
if my little brother Ronnie goes with us? 


(Curtain falls) 
etn. 


How To Drive 


BILL SOWERS 


I have made a study of automobiles and I find them very useful. Un- 
fortunately one must go through many trying situations to learn how to 
drive. First one must have an instructor. The calm, cool, and collected 
type is preferable. Avoid the nervous type, if at all possible. All begin- 
ners should use old cars without any fenders, when available. This sim- 
plifies driving in traffic. 


Neither the student nor the instructor should eat before a lesson be- 
cause the sudden lurches of the auto often causes “seasicknegs.” After 
the pupil has become a little more advanced, it may not hurt to stop for a 
cup of coffee to quiet the nerves. This is particularly desirable after a — 
sudden shock. 


City drivers should begin on the widest and loneliest street they can 
find and gradually work their way up to the boulevard. Country folk 
should start in a large level field, being very careful to fill all holes that 
might trap the auto when they aren’t looking. One should not try any- 
thing about which he is not sure, until completely capable. 


One must not confuse the brake with the accelerator. Pushing on 
the wrong one at the wrong time often runs into complications. Another 
common mistake is forgetting to push in the clutch when shifting gears. 
This is highly injurious to the automobile and the gears. When the car 
seems sluggish one should check to see if he has released the emergency 
brake. If a person is inclined to neglect this he shouldn’t let it worry him, 
for it can be fixed easily in a week’s time. 


Beginners should avoid giving other motorists scares, because there 
are quite a few weak hearts on the road these days. 


If you future drivers will follow these simple suggestions, more time, 
many cars, and many instructions will be saved. 
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Singapore 

PETE MITCHELL 
Singapore! Mysterious, picturesque capitol of the East lies like a 
glistening sapphire on the tip end of the beautiful Malay Peninsula, sur- 


rounded on three sides by the deep, blue-green waters of the South China 
Sea. 


It was peaceful now after years of Japanese occupation. As my plane 
droned on toward the airfield, I noted the changes in the once beautiful 
city. Some of the buildings were gone, shelled by the Japanese, and the 
park where Ellen and I had said good-bye was gone also, and in their 
place were emergency huts set up for the homeless population. 


My thoughts remained on Ellen. It had been a long time since I had 
seen her, but she’d be waiting for me, just like she said she would when 
we parted. That was just before the Japanese bombardment started. I 
had been rushed to London in a special Army plane, but Ellen had to re- 
main in Singapore as an undercover agent for the British Army. 


Again I glanced out of the window, and I saw below me the little fish- 
ing shack where I had almost met my death. 


I remembered the time when I first thought of coming to Singapore. 
I was a lieutenant in the British Intelligence Corps who was given one of 
the assignments of the utmost importance to the war effort. One day my 
Commanding Officer had called me into his office and told me of the Ger- 
man Spy ring that was operating in Singapore. It would have to be broken 
up to protect the British Empire in the East. 


The operators were too clever to make any drastic mistakes which 
would give them away. The ring could be broken up only from the inside. 
If one of our men could get a job in the fishing village that was suspected 
of being the ring headquarters, he could probably discover some very im- 
portant evidence. 


I had accepted the job readily, and with the help of the British Army, 
had been taken to Singapore. After being outfitted in the ragged apparel 
of a fisherman, I was left alone on the water-front one night. I was to keep 
in touch with the Intelligence Service by contacting a waitress in a small 
cafe in the water-front district. 


The next day I had gone to the dingy little fishing shack to apply for 
the job as a fisherman. The boss, a short, fat, baldheaded man, dressed 
quite well, gave me the once-over and in precise English, told me to get 
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out. I left, but only until night fell. Then armed only with a flash-light, 
I crept to the rear of the small shack and jimmied open the low window. 


As I lowered myself into the darkness of the room, I saw a small beam ~ 
of light coming from the open door. I crept closer to the door, and heard, 
along with voices that sounded like German, the whine of a generator of a 
portable short wave radio. I waited no longer, but left the way I had en- 
tered and hurried to the small cafe to report to the waitress what I had 
heard. 


The waitress was very pretty and efficiency seemed to radiate from 
her. After I established contact by means of a code word, I told her, under 
the cover of ordering a meal, what I had heard. I also found out her name 
was Ellen. 


The next day I returned to the shack, determined more than ever to 
get the job and learn more of what was in that back room. The proprie- 
tor must have decided that I would be good as a cover up, because I im- 
mediately got the job. 


I worked a full day and that night as I left, I took with me a key to 
the front door. Around midnight, I returned, and opened the padlocked 
door with my key. I crept to the rear of the shack and put my ear close to 
the door. I heard voices speaking in German. I wondered if they were 
suspicious of me? Suddenly I heard a sound behind me, but before I could 
turn around, the whole world closed in on my head. 


I came to in the little room that I had tried so hard to get into, but I 
was tied, and I had a hunch that anything I learned now would not do any 
good. The room was furnished as a combination business office and living 
quarters. On racks on the walls there was every kind of gun imaginable 
and an extensive collection of knives. 


There were three people in the room, my employer and two tall men, 
obviously Germans. They began questioning me, and when I refused to 
answer, my ex-boss decided that I would have to be killed. They were 
aware that I knew too much for their safety. One of the tall Germans 
pulled a wicked looking machete from a hook on the wall and walked over 
tome. As he placed it on my throat, I realized that all my work was over. 
I had started to say my prayers when the door burst open and in rushed 
five British soldiers, with Ellen behind them. 


The Germans were handcuffed and led away, while Ellen untied my 
ropes. After I had recovered from the ordeal, we searched the place and 
found evidence that the Germans had been sending information on British 
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arms and movements to the Japanese Army. We also found the short wave 
radio that I had heard the night before. 


After the breaking of the spy ring Ellen and I spent a week just see- 
ing Singapore. Then I was ordered back to London but Ellen had to stay 
in Singapore. 


But now the war is over and my plane is settling down at the Singa- 
pore Airport. I’ll take a car to that little cafe where I first met Ellen— 
she’ll be there and no war will part us this time. 
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“Create, Maintain, and Extend’ 
BILL CLARKE 


The Boys’ Hi-Y, which is a religious organization for young men, is 
an integral part of our school. This club has earned the respect of both 
the students of our school and the people of our community. 


New members bring the club fresh and better inspirations each year 
and establish higher ideals. Thus, the individual gains strength by unity 
with others who uphold the standards set by our sponsors and leaders. 


The Hi-Y definitely helps boys live better and cleaner religious and 
moral lives. It succeeds provided the boy is willing and eager. This 
school year, 1948 and 1949, our Boys’ Hi-Y intends to undertake some 
other very interesting projects. 


The members of the club who graduated from high school last year 
set aside a sum of money to help us in our projects this year. We have, 
planned to erect a much-needed and wanted item for our school—a new: 
bulletin board. 


The bulletin board will have a large wooden frame with two glass 
doors for protection of all notices. We hope this will facilitate the posting 
of important announcements in our school. 


We usually give a dance annually after the home-coming football 
game. This requires numerous committees to paint posters, plan the 
dance, and carry out these plans. 


In the future we shall endeavor to purchase and set up a public ad- 
dress system for our football field and basketball court. This project will 
necessitate work for all, but we hope to complete it with the full coopera- 
tion from all the members. 


If, for some reason, the present Hi-Y club is unable to obtain the, 
system immediately, we shall set aside a sum of money for its purchase 
and maintenance next year. 


Perhaps you haven’t realized that while all of this hubbub of plan- 
ning and executing these plans is taking place, we are not only working 
but learning how to cooperate and concentrate as a team, which is very 
important in the world today. 


The Boys’ Hi-Y is known as a very fine organization and probably 
always will be a part of our school. Therefore, I am proud to be a mem-. 
ber of such a team whose motto is, “To create, maintain, and extend, 
throughout the school and community, high standards of Christian char- 
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Boys’ State 


JOSEPH BERNEY 

Using the foresight of ancient European royalty, forty-three states 
of this great country have devised a method of preparing their future 
citizens for the duties of citizenship and statesmanship which will soon 
be theirs. This organization known as Boys’ State, helps to develop the 
political aspirations of our country’s youth by the teaching of the Govern- 
ment’s duties and obligations. It instills lasting memories of courts, elec- 
tions, and executive duties in the minds of the people who some day will 
help to lead our country. 


Old Dominion Boys’ State, one of the forty-three states which has an 
institution of this kind, meets at V. P. I. every year to teach the high school 
juniors how to run a government. 


The boys at V. P. I. “cheerfully” take their morning exercises before 
reveille. In the afternoon, softball, football, and basketball present a. 
challenge to all the boys who are athletically inclined. 


Boys’ State teaches the principles of government in all of its bran- 
ches (executive, judiciary, and legislative) with the guidance of the lead- 
ing lawyers and politicians of that district. At “graduation” an address 
is usually given by one of the foremost men in government from that state. 


The most interesting part of Boys’ State is the party conventions. In 
these conventions party blocs, ‘dirty politics,’ “mud slinging,” and en- 
thusiastic campaigning are predominant. The system for nominating the 
candidates is very much like the regular state conventions. Campaign 
speeches and candidates’ support are decided in the “smoke-filled rooms” 
as everyone gets the “convention spirit.” 


The state legislature and city governments also consume a large 
amount of attention but the courts bring out the honor and dignity of its 
participants. City budgets, general assembly, and court trials help to 
round off a wonderful week in Boys’ State by showing the actual running 
of the government in all of its branches. 


On the final night all interest is focused on the Governor’s Ball, held 
for the members of Boys’ and Girls’ State. The dance opens with a figure 
led by the officers of Boys’ State and the officers of Girls’ State. With the 
conclusion of this ball Boys’ State adjourns until the following year. 


With the spirit of developing ideals for “God and Country”, the Am- 
erican Legion is using Boys’ State to try to develop these principles jn 
the minds of the participants. Since it started, Boys’ State has increased 
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in popularity and today stands as one of the strongholds of American 
Democracy. It is my hope that every high school junior wishing to attend 
Boys’ State will have this opportunity because the purpose of this assem- 
bly is to create a higher respect for both state and national government. 
Joseph Berney 


Plea For Poetry 


This year the Taj needs more good poetry. There are probably many 
students who can write effective poetry if they will try. 


A writer of poetry through his imagination paints word pictures of: 
people and nature in beautiful and rhythmical language. Good poetry has 
deep feeling and inspires both those who write and those who read it. 

Won’t you help your magazine by writing poetry? 

Jean Miller 
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Jane 


JANET HEFNER 
Surely you know Jane. Not by that name, of course, but you’ve seen 
her, I’m sure; down town, probably, walking with any one of her many 
friends, her fair hair flying, her brown eyes smiling. 


I remember when I saw her first. She was a tot of two; I was four. 
I had just moved to a new street and was anxious to make friends. She was 
standing in her yard, her legs apart, her short hair tousled. She looked 
ferocious swinging a piece of rubber hose left by the family that had just 
moved out, and I was scared of her. I remember I approached her timidly, 
asking her name in a hushed voice. 


“Don’t know. Ask Mama,” she said, crooking her tiny finger. I follow- 
ed her and was introduced to her formally by her mother. 


Since then we’ve been the best of friends. There have been ups and 
downs—times when we’ve both been angry with each other. The quar- 
rels usually ended with “I’m never going to play with you again,” and 
before she reached her porch or I reached mine, we smiled and came back 
together. There were no apologies; we understood without them. 


There was the time I called her an idiot, not knowing what it meant. 
She didn’t know either so she wasn’t insulted, but her mother was. “You’d 
better find out,” she said, “before you use it again.” 


We lived together almost all the time, eating and sleeping at each 
others’ houses. Our mothers, like all next door neighbors, borrowed from 
each other. One day when she was five, Jane brought a cup over to my 
house and asked for “A cup of anything you have.” Mother hastily tele- 
phoned and found Jane’s mother wanted a cup of any kind of shortening 
she had. 


When she got a new toy, I had to have one, too. Naturally she caught 
every disease I caught. The fall we both had measles, her mother, unable 
to entertain her any longer, wrapped her, head and all, in a blanket and 
brought her to my house to play. 


We shared many hours exploring, going “over the hill,” having se- 
crets that only the two of us were supposed to know. We played duets, 
read stories and conducted “‘experiments” with equal ease. One day we 
caught bees in hollyhocks; I’ve forgotten what it was for, but we kept 
them in a box with screen wire over it. When they died, Jane made ar- 
rangements for their “funeralers” as she pronounced it. After putting 
them in pill boxes, she sang ‘“‘Here Comes the Bride” and laid them to rest. 

(Continued on Page 49) 
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“Love Always, Sophie” 


LESTINE JOHNSTON 
Twilight was settling over Manhattan, as John Miles stood at the 
window of his twelfth floor office. Lights were beginning to twinkle in the 
windows of the apartment houses around him. 


A slight smile came on his face as he thought of his own Park Avenue 
apartment. Sophie would be waiting for him to come home to supper. 
She’d probably be wearing that blue thing—a hostess gown—or whatever 
it was. She had seen the gown in a store window and liked it, and al- 
though it had cost a small fortune, he had bought it for her. He had never 
refused her anything. 


She was so wonderful. He was still amazed that she had married him. 
a man thirty years her senior. What had he done to deserve anyone as 
wonderful as Sophie? Even his friends couldn’t understand why the toast 
of Broadway, the beautiful Miss Sophie Evans, had married him!! The 
worry and anxiety of the day vanished as his thoughts dwelt on Sophie. 


He was suddenly brought back to the present by the sound of foot- 
steps coming down the corridor. He clinched his fists and stood tense, 
waiting for the door to open. As the steps went on down the hall, he 
relaxed, and found that his forehead was covered with beads of perspira- 
tion. 


He left the darkened window and sat down at his desk. The office was 
dark except for the lights.coming through the frosted glass door leading to 
the corridor. The lettering on the door stood out clearly, “Miles, Denning 
and. Ostler, Attorneys-At-Law.”. He shuddered as he thought how that 
title might have been shortened to—“Denning and Ostler,” had not the bul- 
let missed him that afternoon. Why should anyone want to kill him? His 
partners Ostler and Denning, shrewd hard business men, had many ene- 
mies, but why would anyone want to get rid of a conservative lawyer like 
him. He would probably retire in a few years, anyway. 


Enough of this musing, he must call Sophie and tell her that he would 
be late for dinner. He would:make up some business excuse. Better not 
tell her about the attempt on his life, until his would-be killer was track- 
ed down! No use to worry her unnecessarily. This was the first time he 
had ever told her a lie! But then—this wasn’t exactly a lie; the report from 
the private detective would come under the heading of business more or 
less. Oh yes, he must remember to double the amount of his insurance 
policy. If something should happen to him, he wanted to give Sophie 
enough money to live on for the rest of her life, Darling Sophie! 
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He sighed and picked up the telephone receiver. His fingers trembled 
as he started to dial the number. He was getting old!! The strain of the 
last few days was telling on him! Slowly he dialed, P...L...A....7..0..3...3 
8. He could hear the buzz at the other end of the line. There was a 
click: ““Hello?” At the sound of Sophie’s voice, all the tiredness and heart- 
ache left him. 

“Hello?” the voice repeated, a little impatiently. 

“Hello, darling.” 

“Oh, John! I’ve been so worried!! Why didn’t you phone sooner?” 
Sophie sounded relieved. 

“Look, Sophie,” he said falteringly, “I’ve got some—ah—business 
that I’ve got to attend to down here, so I may not be home till pretty late! 
I’m terribly sorry, dear, but you know how it is.”’ 

“Of course, John, I understand. Try not to be too late!” disappoint- 
ment sounded in her voice. 

“Sophie—” 

“Yes, John?” 

“Since you’re there by yourself, you’d better lock the doors.” 

“Why, of course, John.” She sounded anxious. “Is anything wrong?” 

“N-no, nothing’s wrong, dear; I just like to know that you are safe, 
that’s all!’ 

“Oh! Well, try not to be too late, dear!” 

“All right. Good-night, Sophie.” 

If anything would happen to her... He pusked this thought quickly to 
the back of his mind. There would be nothing to live for, without Sophie. 
Perhaps he’d better have a bodyguard for her! After all, if someone were 
trying to kill him, they might kill her, by mistake!!! 

He tenderly picked up her picture off the desk, and gazed at it. It had 
been taken back in the chorus-girl days, and bore the simple words, “Love 
always, Sophie.” Tears rose in his eyes. He rose and hurriedly put on 
his coat. He was going home to Sophie, now! Something might happen 
to her!!! The detective’s report could wait till morning! 

As he was walking out the door, the telephone rang. After a short 
debate, he decided he might as well hear the detective’s report then, it 
wouldn’t take long! The sooner the would-be killer was caught, the soon- 
er it would be safe for both of them! He picked up the receiver. 

“Hello, Mr. Miles?” The detective was talking fast, and was very ex- 
cited. 

“Yes?” 

(Continued on page 57) 
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The Sewing Machine 


The sewing machine went, “Rat, tat, tat;” 
A funny sounding noise is that. 

The sewing machine went “Rink, tink, tink;” 
It really makes you stop and think, 

That all the clothes you make or. buy 

Come from the work of its small eye. 


The sewing machine went, ‘Pow, pow, pow;” 
It all was started with Elias Howe. 
The sewing machine went, “Rack, tack, tack;” 
No more strain on the sewer’s back. 
The sewing machine went, “Rat, tat, tat;” 
Give it a bow and tip your hat. 
Charles Shank 


The King 


The old oak tree was very still 
Against the rain and breeze; 

It stood majestic on the hill, 
The King of all the trees. 


It rules o’er all the woodland 
Like a king upon a throne; 
And with a firm and steady hand 
It reigns, and reigns alone. 
Elaine Emswiler 
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The American Flag 
HARRIETTE BLACKWELL 


Almost every American feels a warm glow in his heart when he sces 
the billowing American Flag outlined against the vivid blue sky. Many 
have a moment of breathless sensation. All recognize the flag as a prized 
possession, but do they know what really makes the flag glorious? Do 
they know what the flag really stands for? 


The flag is beautiful and inspiring. It is made up of three gleaming 
colors: red, white and blue. The flag has two designs; it has forty-eight 
stars and thirteen stripes. 


The deep red of the flag stands for gallant courage, the white for spot- 


less purity and the blue for Heaven and sacredness. These colors tell the — 


character of the American heroes and heroines who gave it its worth. 


When the thirteen colonies were formed, the first American Flag was 
made by Betsy Ross. It had a star and a stripe for each of the colonies. 


As each new state or colony was formed, an additional star was sewed on > 


and so today we have forty-eight stars. The flag has retained its original 
thirteen stripes. 


The flag has been unfurled over many a perilous spot as well as many 
victorious ones. It has fluttered above a protecting fort. It has greeted the 
sun from the center of a bustling military camp. Sharp, salt breezes of 
the sea have disturbed its peaceful folds as it. floated above the deck of a 
wave-tossed ship. The flag has been torn by shells as have been the bodies 
of the brave men and women who fought under it. 


Some years ago, during a heavy battle, a man (Francis Scott Key) 
was so inspired by seeing it in the early morning light that he wrote the 
never-to-be-forgotten “Star Spangled Banner.” 


The American Flag has a proud past. Americans hope to give it an 
even better future. Today, it is an outstanding flag among all others and 
it is always present at a memorial occasion. One can glimpse it on every 
important building in the land. It symbolizes pride, faith, and hope. It is 
a symbol of a greater strength than any man on earth possesses. 


iQo 
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Contemplation on Life and Death 


ROBERT KENNEDY, JR. 
I wonder how many people are like me! How many of them have 


stopped and thought how much fun life really is? As I walk down the 


street in this city, or no matter where I may be, I see people having a good 
time working, or maybe just sitting taking life as it comes. 


Well I am one who crosses the bridges before the time comes. I look 
far into the future, and then I wonder if I shall be lucky enough to enjoy 


the plans I have mapped out for the future. 


When I see a hearse go by, or I read a newspaper, or visit a grave- 
yard, I think that I might be the next to join those who have already pass- 
ed from this world to the one which lies beyond. 


As I walk through a cemetery, no matter where it’s located, I can’t help 
thinking that those lying there beneath those tombstones were at one time 
boys like myself. They were happy, carefree, and probably never thought 
about the day when they would pass away, be placed in a coffin, and then 
laid to rest in a family plot or some other spot where people could walk 
by and see where they had been buried. 


Then I think of myself taking one of their places. Here am I looking 
down at the place where their remains are lying. Some day people will 
probably come by and look down on my resting place, and maybe some 
will stop and wonder, just as I am wondering, or maybe they will just 
pass on. 


No more will those we’ve known so long, be near so that we can talk, 
chat, or drink cokes together at the corner drugstore. 


My thoughts now turn to the good things we enjoy in the short time 
that we’re here on this earth; ALIVE..... We have the pleasure of doing 
almost anything we want, so long as it doesn’t hurt our fellow comrades. 
We may go where we want, when we want, or whenever we have the op- 
portunity. 


Then there’s the worldly beauty that few have enjoyed to the fullest, 
the sun as it rises and sets, the snows that fall in the winter, the autumn 
with its spectacular beauty, which makes it one of the prettiest seasons of 
the year. None of these do we appreciate now when we have the chance, 
and then after awhile, we’ll not be able to observe and enjoy them. 


Then there are your personal pleasures. You do not walk through the 
city or out into the country to see the things that have been made for 
our benefit. 

—_3t_ 


You never attend the services of God, who is the one firm foun- 
dation upon which we build our lives. You never sing the songs of Jesus, 
which tell us in music just who is the master of us all. 


No more movies, ball games, parties, or any of the man-made things 
shall we have the pleasure of enjoying. 


So once more you look upon these things which life presents us 
and say, “It’s indeed a privilege to be alive in a world such as ours.” We 
never take life too seriously until it’s too late. 


Some day, as the shadows fall and close in around us, we too shall 
lie down for a nice, quiet rest. 


Bewildered 


This morning I started to climb out of bed, 
And throwing back the sheet, 

I looked all around for my shoes and socks 
And found them on my feet. 


I guess it must have been a dream, 
Cause things sure didn’t look right; 
What ever could have happened to me? 

I slept in my clothes last night! 


I started to look around my room 
And staring me in the face 

Was the poem I’d written for the Taj, 
The evidence solving my case. 


Don’t ever be surprised my friends 
If you have this trouble, too, 
Just remember it was the night before 
Your next Taj paper was due. 
Betty Ann Robinson 


Baseball’s Immortal Hero--Babe Ruth 


CARL WHITMER 
Just recently one of the greatest heroes of clean sportsmanship and 


clean living passed away. His name, which was on the lips of a hundred 
million Americans, was George Herman Ruth. 


Let us go back to the time little George was born. This great affair was 
celebrated on February 6, 1895 in Ruth’s saloon in the slum section of 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


George lived the average life of a poor boy, not a bad boy, as most 
people believe, but just a mischievous boy. At the age of eight his father 
found himself in a condition unable to support his growing boy, for his 
mother had died at the child’s birth, as far as records show. He then went 
to St. Mary’s Industrial school where Father Matthias started him on his 
career of baseball. It seemed that this was the only thing that could hold 
his undivided attention. 


He left St. Mary’s several times only to return in a few weeks. Then 
in 1914 an incident occurred which changed his entire life. The Baltimore 
Orioles wanted a hard hitting first baseman of the Albany club. Since the 
Albany club didn’t want to give up this man they gave a pitcher to the 
Orioles and a lead on a pitcher from St. Mary’s, who they said had plenty 
of “‘stuff.’”’ On this lead Jack Dunn, manager of the Orioles, went to see 
Father Matthias and got adoption papers on the nineteen year old boy, 
George Herman Ruth. For his first season in professional baseball he re- 
ceived six hundred dollars—an amount which he would receive one hun- 
dred and thirty-three times again in later life. 


His first appearance in practice with the Baltimore Orioles gave him 
the nick-name, ‘“‘Babe.” He was given this name because of the way he 
followed Jack Dunn onto the field, as a pup would follow his master. This 
name stayed with Ruth for the rest of his famous life. People who knew 
Ruth and loved him as a hero knew only “Babe .Ruth;” the mention of; 
George Herman Ruth would not have had any effect on his admirer what- 
soever. 


For twenty-two seasons this great performer was to dominate the 
game of baseball and have his name on the records at Cooperstown, New 
York for future generations. 


As a pitcher in his first season of professional baseball he batted. a 
terrific pace to finish the year with a .231 average. On July 8, 1914 he 
was sold to the Boston Red Sox of the American League for the reported 
sale price of two thousand, nine hundred dollars. 

pal Yo 


The “Babe” hit his first home run in his first year of Major League 
baseball. That day at the Polo Grounds in New York City the young 
southpaw came to bat in the third inning, picked a pitch he liked and belt- 
ed it into the right field stands. His home run did not win the ball game, 
however, the final score being New York, four, Boston, three. 

In 1916 Babe Ruth was becoming well established as one of the best 
left-handed pitchers in the Major League. In 1917 Ed. Barrow, manager 
of the Boston Red Sox, noted the Babe’s hitting ability and he began to 
play more frequently in the outfield. 

In 1918 Barrow took him aside and asked him if he would be willing 
to pitch every fourth day and play the outfield meanwhile. Because of the 
Babe’s love for hitting he was glad to accept the manager’s offer. 

In 1919 Harry Frazee, owner of the Boston Red Sox, found himself 
in a state of financial embarrassment because of recent theatrical flops, 
and was forced to sell some of the valuable material on his 1918 pennant 
winning Red Sox. When Colonel Jake Ruppert, millionaire beer manu- 
facturer and owner of the New York Yankees, offered him a hundred and 
twenty thousand dollars in cash and a loan of three hundred, seventy-five 
thousand dollars for the big fellow, Frazee could hardly turn it down. In 
this way George Herman Ruth, still commonly known as “Babe,” became 
the property of the New York Yankees. The contract offered to the Babe 
at the beginning of the 1920 season was so great that he didn’t think that 
that much money existed in the world. But this, which was a mere thirty- 
five thousand dollars, was only “‘small time” to the eighty thousand dollars 
he earned in 1928. While all this was going on Ed. Barrow resigned as 
manager of the now rejuvenated New York Yankees. 

In his first year with the Yankees the Babe became the most caine 
drawing card in the league and because of this a few years later Yankee 
Stadium, as the ‘House that Ruth Built,” was constructed. The Babe’s 
average rose with the new change of scenery and his salary increased by 
leaps and bounds. But the Babe was not thrifty and his weekly pay checks 
were usually spent twice before they came in. Because of this, Barrow de- 
cided that the Babe should take out annuities as protection for his old age. 
Although the big fellow regarded them as unnecessary Barrow kept a 
watchful eye to make sure the premiums were paid. As a result the Babe 
was receiving large annuity checks until he passed away. 

A new addition to “The Murderer’s Row” of the New York Yankees 
was Lou Gehrig, but his placement in the line-up only strengthened the 
Babe’s home run production, because opposing pitchers couldn’t take a 
chance of passing the Babe to face Gehrig. 

(Continued on Page 53) 
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The Fate Of A Burglar 


JIMMY FISHBACK 
Johnny Nelson was just at the age when comic books and cowboy 
movies fascinated him. The characters in the stories were his heroes. He 
wanted to be like the tall, iron-jawed men who preserved the law by blast- 
ing holes in desperadoes. He thought of what he would do if he ever came 
up against a “bad man.” In fact, he had saved enough money from his 
paper route to buy himself a secondhand revolver, just like the ones cow-: 
boys used. This he kept fully loaded and hidden in his bedroom, so he would 
be ready if any crooks appeared suddenly. 


One dark morning about five o’clock, as Johnny was getting dressed 
to go on his paper route, he heard a strange noise downstairs. Only one. 
thought was in his mind—burglars! Quickly he pulled loose the base 
board beside his bed and removed his gun from its hiding place in the 
wall. With great caution he crept slowly down the stairs with his gun, 
cocked. Halfway down he stopped. As he stood there in the morning dim- 
ness he saw the figure of a man silhouetted against the front door, his 
hat pulled down over his face. Wasting no time he steadied his gun, took 
careful aim, and fired at the silhouette. The loud crack of the pistol was 
followed by a dull thud as the figure struck the floor. 


Then, suddenly, he realized what he had done—shot a man—maybe 
killed him! He heard his father, awakened by the shot, moving around 
in the room above, calling to see what the trouble was. Johnny did not 
answer for he realized that if he was caught he would have to face trial. 
Dropping his weapon, he ran out the back door, and stumbling through 
the darkness, headed for the woods outside the town. He knew that the 
only thing to do was to run away and hope that he wouldn’t be found. 


After a half hour of running he found himself in the woods, scared 
and exhausted, his clothes torn by the brush. He fell down beside a tree. 
As he lay there gasping for breath his fear steadily mounting, he wonder- 
ed if they had started searching for him yet and what they would do to 
him if they found him. Then he wondered what he could do if they didn’t 
find him. Where could he go? He had no money and his clothes were bad- 
ly torn. It was beginning to get light so he crawled under some bushes. 
For several miserable hours he lay in hiding. 


The barking of the dogs brought him to his senses and he realized that 
they were coming after him. He could see some men coming through the 
trees now. One of them was his father. Crawling deeper into the bushes 
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he tried to bury himself in some dry leaves. His only hope was that they 
wouldn’t see him. For a minute he held his breath. Then he felt a strong 
hand grab his leg, and pull him out of the bushes. Looking up, he saw 
the sheriff. 

“Don’t shoot,” he cried, “I give up!” Johnny’s father rushed over to 
him, ‘‘Are you hurt, where are the kidnapers?” 

“Kidnapers?” said Johnny, “I didn’t see any. I just saw a burglar in 
the house and after I shot him I ran away so I wouldn’t have to go to jail.” 

“You didn’t shoot any burglar,” replied his father. ““But you sure 
put a big hole in my overcoat!” 

“Overcoat!” 


“Yes, you shot at my hat and coat that were hanging in the hall.” 


High School Favorites 
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Ray Earman 


LITERARY REVIEWS 


Common Glory 
DAVID KESTNER 


In the summer of 1775, in the palace of King George the third, a great 
celebration was taking place. Among those being presented at court was 
Robert Gordon, who brought news from the colonies across the seas con- 
firming the belief that the colonies would meet the additional demands the 
greedy King had been making on them. With this news, the court was 
jubilant, for there were many who were living in wealth because of the 
fruits of other men’s labor in the colonies. Suddenly, into the joy and 
splendor of the court, a messenger brought news that shocked them. The 
colonists had risen against the British soldiers at a small place called Bun- 
ker Hill. This was the start of the upward struggle for freedom upon 
which the little colonies, new and yet unorganized, had embarked. The 
struggle that took place after that was one of trials and hardships, but 
the colonies organized as best they could, and fought for the ideals and 
principles for which they believed. 


Such is the portrayal of the Common Glory, presented during the sum- 
mer months at Williamsburg, Virginia. The production is given in an 
outdoor theater, overlooking beautiful Lake Matoaka. 


The Common Glory is a play dramatized to show the exciting story of 
the birth of our nation. The main actor is Thomas Jefferson, and the story 
is based on the vision that he and others had for the foundation of a free 
government, based on the principles of democracy and justice. 


When you see this play, you feel lost for a while in the charm of old 
Virginia. The play seems to make history live again, and helps one to ap- 
preciate his American heritage and the privilege of living in a country as 
great as America. 
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The Babe Ruth Story 


By Bob Considine 
The Babe Ruth Story is an illustrated autobiography told to Bob Con- 
sidine by Babe Ruth. It is dedicated to the Babe’s public—the kids of 
America. 


It is the story of a typical little tough guy who, with the guidance of 
his friend, Brother Matthias, became the idol of millions of youngsters all 
over the world. 

The book recalls to memory many of the great immortal heroes of 
baseball. Several interesting stories figure in the novel and help to add 
human interest. 

The events which take an active part in the story are not told in chro- 
nological order but in a very poor literary form. Thus, the reader is thor- 
oughly confused. At times he must reread a chapter to get the whole sig- 
nificance, as unity from a literary standpoint is sadly lacking. 

The chief appeal of the book is not the way it is written, but the 
author’s admiration for the “Big Fellow’ which is evident throughout 
each page. 

Peggy Wagner 


Washincton Witch-Hunt 


By Bert Andrews 

The Washington Witch-Hunt is an interesting book written on one of 
the ever-present topics of today—Communist activity in the United States. 
It tells the duties of the Federal Bureau of Investigation and how their acti- 
vities benefit the people of this country. 

The purpose of the book is to tell the truth about the Government in- 
vestigations by showing the excellent points of the discussions and also 
where the investigation fell short in its aims. 

While telling the story, the true purpose of the Communist party in 
the United States is revealed—to uproot and destroy the democratic prin- 
ciples upon which our country exists. 

Bert Andrews presents these facts in a story well written and told 
with the suspense and intrigue of the master writer. 

Betty Ann Robinson 


Paks Vase 


The Price Of Power 


By Hanson Baldwin 


Many very patriotic Americans fail to realize that at the present we 
are one of two super states in the world today and as such, we possess tre- 
mendous potential powers. The Price of Power tries to show the people 
of America how we must try to develop and use this power for the promo- 
tion and benefit of mankind instead of the promotion of belligerency and 
warfare. 


’ The reason it is so informative is that it gives the cold, realistic facts 
of the situation as they actually exist. In a similar manner it is an excep- 
tional book because of the understanding derived from the interpretations 
of the facts of the existing situations. 


Through the analyses of those conditions we realize our potential 
power and the manner in which we should use it if we are to prevent war 
in the future. 

Tom Darnell 
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Football 


Football! 

Hot dogs and cokes; 

Hoarse voices, yells and cheers; 

Cold feet, red noses, stiff fingers plus 
Pneumonia! 


Football! 

Another score; 

The team runs up the field 
While rooters proudly shout, 
SON Oey Ct Tys4 


Phoebe Spitzer 


What Am |? 


I’m small and round and from the start, 
A football man’s essential part. 
I help him twist and turn around 
So he won’t hit that cold, hard ground. 
What am I? 
Kenneth Armentrout 
Answer on Page 53 
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We Two 


My need for you 
Is constant, endless, 
Why must we wait— 
It seems so long. 


The love that we 
Could share together 
Is more than we 
Would find apart. 
Jean Miller 


My Fellow 


His eyes are of a grassy green, 
His lips are rosy pink, 

His hair is of a golden brown, 
He’s quite a guy, I think. 


He never is too rough with me, 

For I push him about, 

And though he gets quite cross with me, 
He doesn’t even shout. 


ll bet you wonder who he is, 
You’ll never, never guess, 
He’s just a little pussy cat 
And do I love him?—Yes. 
Betty Estep 
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Alumni News 


Thirty-four members of the 1948 H. H. S. graduating class have again 
put on their thinking caps and are carrying on their mental labors at nine- 
teen different institutions of higher learning. They are: 


Jack Gaines, Madison College. 

George Roberts, Madison College. 

Mary Elizabeth Burgess, Madison College. 
Maribess Jackson, Madison College. 

Peggy Landis, Madison College. 

Emily Long, Madison College. 

Janice Swank, Madison College. 

Gene Tutwiler, Madison College. 

Mary Virginia Warren, Madison College. 
Jimmy Shomo, Bridgewater College. 

Nancy Helbert, Bridgewater College. 

Dot Huffman, Bridgewater College. 

Ellen Tredway, Bridgewater College. 

Jack Baker, V. P. I. 

Tommy Burke, William and Mary. 

Lynn Dickerson, University of Richmond. 
Bob Gibbons, Randolph Macon. 

Walter Zirkle, Randolph Macon. 

Elizabeth Good, Stratford College. 

Bobby Hawks, Hampden Sydney. 

Kenneth Jefferies, University of Virginia. 
Edgar Steele, Clemson. 

Marion Beale, Furman. 

Virginia Anne Brown, Rockingham Memorial Hospital. 
Betty Ann Holloway, Rockingham Memoria! Hospital. 
Margaret Louise Funk, Beaver College. 
Janet Hanson, Alleghany College. 

Doris Reine Lowery, Westhampton. 

Florence Sue Miller, Ward-Belmont College. 
Helen Pankey, Queens College. 

Jane Riddel, Furman. 

Jacqueline Shuttleworth, Strayers Business College. 
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Tommy Burke, Bobby Hawks, and Edgar Steele, former H. H. 8. 
players, are now working out on the gridiron for their newly adopted col- 
lege teams. 


Jane Riddel and Kenneth Jefferies are carrying on the true tradition 
of H. H. S. and have been elected cheerleaders at Furman and U. Va. 


Jacqueline Shuttleworth, a ’48 graduate of Harrisonburg High School 
has completed a renewal course at Strayers Business College and has ac- 
cepted a job as a typist with the government in Washington, D. C. 


Helen Warlitner, a business graduate, is working with the Harrison- 
burg Telephone Company as a secretary. 


Ruth Calhoun and June Raye Holsinger, both from the Business De- 
partment, are employed as office girls in the Daly Brothers’ Shoe Factory 
of Harrisonburg. 


Stella Robinson, a commercial graduate, is employed at the Shirt Fac- 
tory as a secretary. 


Jean Wilt is employed by Denton’s Furniture Store as a secretary. 


Pat Reilly and David Kestner 


My Dream 


The things I want of life are few, 
No castles, no knights of old, 

No ships to sail upon the seas, 
Nor do I long for gold. 


Just give me peace in which to dwell 
With the right to go my way 

A simple cottage by the sea— 
From there I’ll never want to stray. 


Pat Argenbright 


CHEW BROS. RADIO SERVICE 


50 South Mason Street 
“ONLY SKILLED HANDS TOUCH 
THE RADIO WE REPAIR 
KOR YOU,” 


WEAVER ELECTRIC HATCHERY 


Baby Chicks 
Virginia U. S. Approved—Pullorum Passed 
Phone 1284 


HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 


House of Reliable Furniture and Floor Coverings 
Selling All Nationally Known Lines 


J. S. DENTON & SONS 


“We Deliver The Goods” 


VALLEY MUSIC CO. 


Home of fine pianos, sheet music and 
everything musical 


77S. Court Sq. 


HARRISONBURG WHOLESALE MEAT CO. 


INCORPORATED 
FRESH AND CURED MEATS 


Plant Telephone 840 Kratzer Road 


HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 


FLIPPO’S ESSO STATION 


1050 South Main Street 


Dealing in Gas, Oil, 


Accessories and Groceries 


PEOPLES CHEVROLET, INC. 


HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 
64S. Mason Street 
SALES AND SERVICE 


“Your Friendly Chevrolet Dealer 


EAT and ENJOY 


DWIGHT’S CASH GROCERY 


Park View Harrisonburg, Virginia 
Fruits Vegetables 


Telephone 1486-J M. Dwight Hess (Owner) 


JANE 
Continued from page 28 

The first two years I was at the high school and she was still in ele- 
mentary school were terrible for us both. But this year she’s in the sev- 
enth grade, and we walk to school together. 

Sometimes yet I’m inclined laughingly to call her stupid, and she 
always flashes her smile and calls me stupid back. Sometimes we get 
mad, but we’re aways friends in no time because we’ve been that way so 
long. 


“Let’s Go to the Alfred Ney Company 
... For Smart Wearing Apparel 


... For Boys and Men” 


Alfred Ney Company 


Men’s and Boys’ Wear 


50 N. Main Street., Harrisonburg, Va. 


Ages 


Remember.... 


“MILES Means Music to Thousands” 


Miles Music Company 


35 Court Square Telephone 589 
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R. & H. STORES INC. 


Groceries Furniture Electrical Appliances 
468 North Main Street Phone 852 


HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 


For Best in Newspapers and Magazines 


NOVELTY NEWS COMPANY 


62 South Main Street] <2... Phone 145-J 


HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 


SMITH-CARY IMPLEMENT CO. 


FARM AND DAIRY EQUIPMENT 


Harrisonburg, Va. Phone 1486-R 


If you wish to 


NIBBLE and CLINK 


eat drink 
Join the graduating class 
Go to 
COLLEGE INN 


Where the milk shakes are as thick as the Milky Way 


So 


BASEBALL’S. IMMORTAL HERO—BABE RUTH 
Continued from page 35 
To continue with statistics would make this reading very dull so from 
here I’ll tell some of the interesting facts about the Babe’s life. 
/ As everyone knows, the Babe was very fond of children and spent a 
large part of his time with them, and although most of these incidents did 
_ not reach the press, one in particular did. John Sylvester was a very sick 
boy when his father called for the Babe to save his life. The Babe not only 
went to this sick boy’s home in person but also brought him an autograph- 
ed baseball and bat. He promised to hit a home run for the boy the next 
day. The joy brought into this young boy’s life by the presence of his 
hero kindled the spark of life in his heart and saved his life. Some years 
- later an elderly man walked up to the Babe saying, “‘I want to thank you for 
saving my son’s life, Iam John Sylvester’s father.” The Babe said he was 
' glad to have helped. Then, he turned to a reporter and asked him who: 
j John Sylvester was. He couldn’t remember the name of the boy whose life 
he had saved. The Babe was always like this, he could never remember 
names or faces. 

One day a distinguished person was visiting the New York Yan- 
kees and it was Ruth’s job to introduce him to the Yankee team. Sudden- 
ly he stopped talking, he had completely forgotten the names of his team- 
_ mates. 

Once during an extra inning game he noticed the travelling secretary 
of the Yankees was practically ill every time he looked at his watch. The 
Babe asked him what was wrong and he found that if the game went an- 
other inning the team would miss the train. He told the secretary to stop 
worrying, stepped up and belted a home run into the upper right field 
stands to win and end the game. 

I'd like to mention just one more of his great feats. It was in a world 
series game with Chicago at Wrigley Field in 1932. He went to bat with 
the game tied and was determined to hit a home run. He watched the 
pitcher hur] two strikes across the plate and he called them strikes before 
the umpire had a chance. He then stepped out of the box and pointed to 
the center field stands. The next pitch he hit to center field, where he had 
pointed, to win the game. 

To mention all his great experiences would be almost an endless task. 
Some remember the Babe from the jokes and amusements he offered while 
playing, others remember him as the home run king, and still others re- 
member him for his kind heart to children and friends, or his loyalty to 
baseball. But, in their hearts, they know he ‘“‘made” the game of baseball 
and he himself, was one of the greatest players of all time. 

Answer to “What Am I’—A cleat 
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WOMEN’S WEAR 


Telephone 477 39 East Market Street 


HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 
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LOVE ALWAYS SOPHIE 
Continued from page 29 


“Well, listen Mr. Miles! We just had a wonderful break!! I can’t give 
you many details now, but you will get the full report in the morning! 
Anyway, we’ve got your man! 


ayes, 20.0n!”’ 


“We've found and captured the mug who was hired to kill you, and 
he’s confessed! The person we want is the one who hired him, and we’ve 
got a clue!! We don’t have his name yet, but we have his telephone num- 
ber, and my men are checking on it now! It won’t take long to find out his 
name. My men will probably have the report ready in fifteen minutes.” 


“You’re sure there’s no mistake?” Miles was excited too! 


“Absolutely! We’ve got the full proof, and we’ll have him in jail by 
morning!!! I’ll give you a full report later. I’ve got to hang up now, my 
men will be wanting to call in very shortly. By the way, if you want the 
telephone number of the person who hired the killer, it’s Plaza 703338.” 

John Miles slowly put the phone back on its cradle. 


THE SILVER GIFT 


Continued from page 9 
you stopped at my booth today. I know just the award you would ap- 
preciate. Come along.” 


Later, an entirely satisfied family started home. Pa had one blue rib- 
bon. Ma had two blue ribbons. A small white box containing a silver’ 
gift was tucked in Lucinda’s white hand while, on her arm, gleamed an- 
other bracelet. And what did Ronny have? You guessed it—one more gin- 
gerbread man. 
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PRIDE DAIRY PRODUCTS 


RIDDLEBERGER BROS. 


PLUMBING AND HEATING 
265 North Main Street 


Phone 191 


, SHOE Wait ase Prickett Stationery 
SD S| Corporation 
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65 East Market Street 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 


SNELL CASH COAL CO. 


West Bruce Street 


HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 


STATE THEATRE 


PHONE 789 


Harrisonburg’s Only Air Conditioned Theatre 
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FRANK CLINE & SON 


: 


PLUMBING AND HEATING 


W. L. FIGGATT & SONS 


Fresh and Cured Meats, Groceries, Etc. 
Fish and Oysters in Season 


Phones 365—366 


HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 


GAS RANGES REFRIGERATORS WATER HEATERS 


CONSUMER’S UTILITIES CO. 


180 South Main Street 


Telephone 6 Harrisonburg, Virginia Telephone 6 


CUSTER BAG CO. 


DEALER IN FEED BAGS 


472 N. Liberty St. Phone 1368 


If you chose a career, 
would you like one 
that paid well right 
from the start? 
Would you enjoy 
doing one of the 
most important jobs a 
girl can do today? Do you like making 


friends and working in pleasant surroundings? 


If your answer is “yes” to all of these ques- 
tions, you'll certainly enjoy being a telephone 
operator. Come in today and learn all about the 
wonderful opportunities now open to you at 


your telephone company. 


HARRISONBURG TELEPHONE COMPANY 
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Surplus Portable Microscopes 


We offer a limited quantity of surplus portable microscopes for 


sale. These are all new, in original cartons and are offered at a frac- 
tion of original cost. 


Specifications: Overall height 8 inches, turret with three differ- 
ent powers. Will accept auxiliary eye-piece for higher powers desir- 
ed. Fully adjustable on tiltback base. Optical system: pitch-polish- 
ed lenses. 


These portable microscopes are offered subject to prior sale on 
the following terms: Price $9.00, includes shipping and packing 
charges. Check or money order should be sent with your order or 
$2.50 deposit the microscope to be sent C. O. D. for balance. Any 
check received after quantity has been sold will be returned promptly. 


Gibson Page Co. Ine. 


BOX 1130, ROCHESTER, 2, N. Y. 


Dealers in Surplus Commodities 


THE SHENANDOAH PRESS 


JOB and COMMER GLIAL 


Telephone 79 


DAYTON - - VIRGINIA 


$808 
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